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Charivaria 


HITLER’s speech from the Munich beer-cellar was not 
broadcast this year as the German public is now considered 
to be word-perfect. 

° ° 


Owing to the shortage of steel, needles made of compressed 
straw are used in parts of Germany. The war changes 
everything. Needles can be 
found in haystacks. 


° ° 


“ARTICLES FOR SALE 
A lovely Turkey, 17x 11 ft. 6in., 
almost new, 19gns.; worth £50.” 
Advt. in Bournemouth Paper. 
Put it in now and it'll be 
done by Christmas. 


° ° 


“The bark of a fox varies 
according to the time of 
year,” says a zoologist. We 
understand that in a hunting county recently foxes have 
been heard giving tongue with derisive cries of ‘‘ Yoicks!” 





° ° 


“The average Japanese man does not want a war,” says 
a writer. Not even if he could trade in his old one as part 
exchange. 
° ° 


“The Italians still cherish territorial dreams and are far 


from satisfied with Greece as their portion of the spoils,” 
says a writer. What do they expect, then—Italy ? 








Nobody seems to care a brace of hoots for the poor Nazi 
soldier in France, who never knows where his next bullet 
is coming from. 

° ra) 


Lord Hauirax laughed when an egg thrown by an 
American girl bounced harmlessly from his arm. Apparently 
all three of them were . 
hard-boiled. 


°o ° 


“All riding clothes fitted on 
the horse.” 
Notice in shop-window. 


It makes a change. 


oO ° 


A play by MuvssoLini 
entitled Napoleon has been 
produced in Madrid. We 
understand that as a com- 
pliment to a colleague the 
author insisted that the player in the title rdle should wear 
a small moustache. 





° ° 


Girls are now doing office-boys’ work in many business 
houses. Well, it’s time somebody did it. 


°o ° 


““HiTLeR has never painted anything that has been 
accepted by a picture gallery,” says a writer. Then why 
doesn’t he try in Paris? He could send a squad of the 
Gestapo along with the canvas. 
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Youth and Age 


extreme juvenility of generals. Already I am told 

they must be no more than forty years old if they are 
to command a “unit in the field.” Raw striplings are the 
Colonels, and the Majors mere lads in their teens. And if 
there are to be other wars to end wars it may become 
necessary for a great commander to be born into the world 
with a full knowledge of strategy in his cradle, conducting 
his early campaigns from a petrol-driven perambulator, 
and dying (or fading away) after the manner of W. S. 
Gilbert’s monocled prodigy, an “enfeebled old dotard 
of five.” 

The theme has often been discussed by even more 
eminent strategists than I am, but I do not consider that 
it has been exhausted. Ransacking, with an almost 
incredible ferocity, the pages of history, I am bound to 
admit that many generals in the past were more boyish 
than in my dreams I usually picture them. 

Laurelled or helmeted, wearing shakos or turbans, I 
often envisage them grey-haired and slightly shrunken 
when in fact they were in their lusty prime. The mistake, 
I hasten to say, is certainly my own. It is not the fault of 
the historians. ‘Turning in his stride at Samarcand, he 
flung himself across the great Grobolian plain, burnt 
Constantinople, took ship for Cyprus, scoured the 
Mediterranean littoral, sacked the cities of Italy, invested 
Vienna, and in a few weeks was battering at the gates of 
Amsterdam.” This, you may be surprised to hear, is not 
the account of any actual campaign. It is merely a faithful 
reproduction of the language employed by some of those 
admiring chroniclers whom I am now so busily perusing, 
and it ought to be difficult to imagine that men capable 
of such rapid physical contortions achieved them with 
tottering legs or hampered in their movements by long 
white beards. Yet just so have I often imagined them. 
When they were resting their right flank on the Carpathians 
and their left on the Vistula, I have thought of them as 
needing this moment of tranquillity to ease their ancient 
limbs when in fact they were burning like schoolboys to 
proceed; and if they wintered in Spain or the Netherlands 
it was from sheer necessity and not because the snows of 
time had touched their well-oiled ringlets or their stiff 
moustachios. 

How very young was Hannibal! Less than thirty if you 
will believe me, when, one-eyed, he charged over the Alps 
on his faithful elephant, split rocks with vinegar, and 
groomed the horses of his Numidian cavalry with old 
Italian wine. A less tempestuous leader might well have 
been tempted to reverse the two latter processes. But 
would such an one have defeated with a mere handful of his 
original army the greatest military power of his day? As 
a merely semi-eminent strategist I answer “No!” 
Napoleon was a mere child. It is unnecessary to speak here 
of his precocious agility. He hurled himself from victory 
to victory. He was thirty-six at Austerlitz. Attila had 
ravaged half the known world at forty. I must confess 
that I have experienced some difficulty in finding out at 
what age Attila ravaged half the known world, but you 
may take it from me that I have not despoiled the 
encyclopedias in vain. On,onthen! Cry havoc and bring 
down more volumes from the case. Gustavus Adolphus 
(and I have seen his blood-stained shirt and his stuffed horse 
at Stockholm) was but thirty-eight when he fought against 
Wallenstein and fell in the fog. Alexander of Macedon died 
at- 356-323 =33. He had no more worlds to conquer. It 


| AM not sure that I like this sudden demand for the 


takes me longer to arrive at the age of young generals who 
conquered worlds B.c., because I have a swifter flair for 
addition than for substraction, but I like to fling the reader 
backwards and forwards through history, so that he may 
know how young generals feel. What was the age, at all 
important dates, of Charlemagne ? 

In any case they were not all young. Against scores 
of dashing cavalry leaders, scarcely older than Prince 
Rupert, we can put a dozen or more veterans who, like the 
lions of Africa in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s poem, 


“retain 
Their vigour to extreme old age + 
And never lose their mane,” 


—nay, do lose it, but without damage to their war-like 
ability. Bald they may have been, but bold. 

What do they think of Julius Cesar, these reformers who 
cry for infants to lead them? He defeated Pompey at 
fifty-one and the sons of Pompey at fifty-four, and I am 
fairly certain that I have worked out both these sums aright. 
What of Genghis Khan or the great Duke of Marlborough ? 


. Was not the former nearly sixty when he rode up the steps 


of the chief mosque in Bokhara and shouted to his 
followers: ‘‘The hay is cut; give your horses fodder,” which 
was the signal to loot this thriving industrial town? If 
there had been any old Italian wines at Bokhara suitable 
for grooming horses he might not have been far behind 
Hannibal in the magnificence and fury of his deeds. In 
his fifties Marlborough won Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, but. both of these dotards were vanquished 
(if I may so put it) by Marius, who took Rome at the age 
of seventy, after ruining what would have been anybody 
else’s health by hiding in the marshes of Liris and sitting 
about for ages with glowering eyes in the ruins of Carthage. 
And how old and how whiskered were Lord Cardigan and 
Sir John Scarlett at the time of the charges of the Light 
and the Heavy Brigade? What, too, was the age of 
Boadicea when she was allowed to carry arms in the 
British Home Guard and appeared bleeding from the 
Roman rods, but unfettered by the red tape from the 
rulers of Whitehall ? 

I could say more, much more. The volumes are 
scattered over the carpet from one end of the room to the 
other. Rapid and relentless crawling from book to book 
would give me masses of evidence to put on either side of 
the battle. I wish too that I could speak of sea 
commanders as well as leaders by land. But we are all 
familiar with the surprising successes of sea-dogs at every 
age, whether they were tossed about violently by the ocean 
(as these books are being tossed), whether they went to sea 
in vessels of wood or iron. 

Columbus found America at forty-six. The captain of 
H.M.S. Aurora (according to my newspaper) is forty-two. 
Very well. But the captain of the Ark (according to the 
Bible) was six hundred. At this untender age did the 
patriarch Noah set sail on the uncharted waters to 
save civilization, with how numerous but how largely 
inexperienced a ship’s company. 

The room resembles Armageddon. Let me cease. 

EVoE. 
° ° 


“Sea Catm IN Strait” 
Heading in Daily Paper. 


There ’s an example for you! 
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“Japan is at present at the cross-roads. 





Admiral Tojo. 
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“ Of course it’s immobilised—you go and try it!” 


HAIRMAN: Well, the first 
question is from Aircraftman 
Lancelot (whose address I 
mustn’t give): “Why do we talk about 


‘sweating like a pig’?” Bubble? 
Commander Bubble: Well, the 
answer is that we don’t. At least, I 


don’t. I like a good sweat. Nothing 
better for you. Provided, of course, 
you don’t run into prickly heat. 
Depends where you are, no doubt. It’s 
one thing sweating at the Garden Club, 
Colombo, and another thing sweating 
in the stokehold in the Red Sea. And 
it’s a bit awkward dancing in the 
tropics, because the ladies don’t like it, 
and it means a clean collar after every 
waltz. One thing’s always struck me, 
how little the ladies sweat—suppose I 
ought to say “perspire.” But, on the 
whole, it’s a good thing, in reason. 
Opens the pores. As for pigs, I never 
kept one. We took a couple of pigs 
to the South Pole, but I don’t suppose 
they sweated much. I know I didn’t. 


The Brain-Stormers 


(With apologies to everybody) 
II 


(Laughter) I should have thought this 
was Pixley’s pigeon. 

Chairman : Pixley’s pig. (Laughter) 
Pixley ? 

Professor Pixley: There’s no bio- 
logical ground, so far as we know, 
for saying that any member of the 
swine family, whether the suine or 
true swine of the Old World, or 
the American peccaries (dicotyline), 
habitually sweat more freely than any 
‘other comparable mammal. Indeed 
it would be surprising if they did, 
considering how little exercise they 
take. (Laughter) I mean, one could 
understand the popular expression 
better if it were “sweating like a 
horse.” But, of course, it is a popular 
error to speak of sweating in this way 
‘at all, as if it were an exceptional 
event which only took place when the 
flow was generous and noticeable. 
Perspiration, or the secretion of sweat 
from the sweat-glands of the skin, is 
constantly going on. Its function is 


the regulation of the heat discharge 
from the body; and the really ab- 
normal mammal would be one which 
discharged ‘no heat from the body at 
all. Hyperidrosis, however, or excessive 
sweating, is a symptom observed in 
various diseases of man, such as 
tuberculosis and rheumatic fever: and, 
though I have never had dealings with 
a sick pig—or, indeed, a healthy pig— 
I imagine that hyperidrosis would 
accompany swine-fever and any other 
disease which commonly affects the 
swine-family. And this, no doubt, 
would make an impression on those 
who had to attend it, and perhaps was 
the foundation of the phrase. Secondly, 
we should remember that the activity 
of the sweat-glands is under the 
control of the central nervous system. 
That statement will cause no surprise 
to anyone who reads the accounts of 
the parade for the Derby and other 
big races, where we are told so often 
that ‘“‘the favourite was sweating ”— 
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even on a cold day. I have no fuller 
acquaintance with horses than I have 
with pigs, but I can well believe that 
a healthy but highly-strung race-horse 
may be nervously affected by the 
preliminaries, and perhaps the expec- 
tation, of a great race. 

Commander Bubble: I’ve often 
thought they know much more about 
it than the experts think. 

Professor Pixley : Then, again, we've 
all heard people say they were 
“sweating with fear’—I dare say 
we've done it ourselves. Now the pig 
has special reasons for feeling afraid— 
or rather special occasions for fear: 
and though perhaps he is not so 
highly-strung as the race-horse, I have 
no doubt that on the particular 
occasion I have in mind his sweat- 
glands act in the same way. This again 
may have been the origin of the phrase. 
But if we were just to the genus swine 
we should say, I think, ‘‘sweating like 
a sick—or frightened—pig.” 

Chairman: Thank you, Pixley. 
Well I think that covers the question. 
The next question is—Oh, Goad? 
Must you? 

Professor Goad: I must protest 
against the trivial manner in which 
this question has been treated so far, 
because it seems to me to have profound 
sociological significance. Why do the 
English say contemptuously that some- 
one was “sweating like a pig”? 
Pixley, probably by accident, put his 
finger on one important point in his 
last words when he spoke of ‘‘justice.” 
Have we not here a brilliantly illu- 
minating example of our native—or 
perhaps I should say our modern— 
social hypocrisy? Of all quadrupeds, 
we should perhaps be most grateful 
to the pig 

Commander Bubble: What about the 
horse ? 

Professor Goad : Not being a racing- 
man—(Laughter)—I see no reason to 
accept the amendment. The pig, which 
sustains, or till very recently did 
sustain, us throughout the day; the 
pig whose body and bones delight and 
nourish us in so many varied and long- 
enduring forms, this generous beast 
should surely, in this country at least, 
be accepted as the King of Quadrupeds. 

Professor Pixley: What about the 
cow ? 

Professor Goad: I might make a 
possible exception of the cow. No— 
I won’t. I could do without milk but 
not without bacon and ham. 

_ Professor Pixley : But, biologically, 
that’s quite un 

Professor Goad : I don’t care a damn. 
Now, up to a point, of course we do 
acknowledge our debt. We feed this 
animal plenteously, generously; we 
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excuse him from work, and guard him 
from marauders, in a small and special 
place of his own. But all this we do 
that he may grow fat and minister to 
our own appetites. And, having done 
that, we accuse him of greed, laziness, 
dirt and, as Pixley calls it, hyperidrosis ; 
though it is we who, for our own 
selfish purposes, have made him greedy, 
inactive, dirty and, for all I know, 
hyper: 
Professor Pixley : I’m not sure that, 
biologically speaking: 
Professor Goad: Now this, you 
may say, is a trivial, a merely verbal, 
hypocrisy: and perhaps it is. But it 
seems to me to be a sign or symptom 
of something much deeper. Do not 
these ungenerous evasions illustrate a 
national tendency to transfer to others 
faults or failings of which we are 
uncomfortably aware in ourselves? 
We suspect that we are greedy, lazy 
and, in some senses, perhaps dirty 
ourselves. We do not like to admit 
it; but we think that we ought to 
reassure ourselves and the world by 
condemning these faults. So we 
condemn them, roundly and loudly, 
in the pig. 
Commander Bubble: I thought we 
were talking about sweating. 
Professor Goad : It’s the same thing. 
Commander Bubble : Not at all. 
Professor Goad: Yes. For reasons 
which, as Pixley has rather sketchily 
explained, are biologically unsound, 
we are ashamed of sweating. So we 
pretend that a human being who sweats 
profusely is somehow abnormal and 
deplorable; and we compare him with 
the pig, which, if Pixley is right, does 
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not, in fact, sweat any more than 
we do—perhaps less. 

This, of course, is no new thing. 
Centuries ago, when certain diseases 
were prevalent in Europe, they would 
be known in England as “the French 
disease’’; while on the Continent the 
same complaints would be known as 
“la maladie Anglaise.” 

Commander Bubble: I don’t quite 
see 

Professor Goad: Now, when we 
translate these “trivialities,” as they 
may seem to some, into terms of 
national and world politics 

Chairman : But must we? 

Professor Goad : When we translate 
these trivialities into terms of politics 
and social science, some disturbing 
conclusions at once present themselves. 
For instance—— 

Chairman: I’m afraid our time is 
up—I’m sorry, but—— 
Commander Bubble : 
sweat ? ; 

Announcer: That was the Brain 
Storm. You will now hear. “The 
Four Jolly Cokernuts””—Vocalist, May 
Moon. pS aS 








Does a cat 





TO ALL HOUSEHOLDERS 


HAVE YOU cleared out every 
possible scrap of accumulated 
wastepaper ready for collection 
by your Local Authority? Books, 
magazines, catalogues, timetables— 
please keep only what is really 
essential, and let the Government 
have the rest fot vital war needs. 

If you haven’t, why not start a 
glorious clearance TO-DAY ? 
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“T was just having a look to see if you're still there.” | 
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“T can’t remember whether I got 9 Me 10’s or 
>, 9) 


10 Me .9’s. 


Not So Much Thinking, There 
HAD thought that with the help of Mr. Ben Nicholson’s 
“Notes on Abstract Art” in the October number of 
Horizon 1 might be able to explain everything to you, 

but now, after nearly a month of thinking about his article, 

I’m not so sure. Since his statements are lucid and 

explicit enough, the fault must be yours—or it could, I 

suppose, be mine. 

His conviction isethat “so far from being a limited 
expression, understood by a few, abstract art is a powerful, 
unlimited and universal language.” The great thing is, 
though, that one must not approach it intellectually: 
good old subconscious awareness, that’s the stuff. 

It may surprise you, as it did me, to hear that the 
intellectual approach is wrong; I had always assumed that 
the people most annoyed and baffled by abstract art were 
those who looked at it without thinking at all. But no: 
it is this all-pervading and unwarranted intellectualism 
that is at the back of the whole trouble. ‘The geometrical 
forms used by ‘constructivist’ artists do not indicate, as 
has been thought,” Mr. Nicholson insists, “a conscious 
and intellectual, mathematical approach.” The separate 
forms themselves, the squares and circles and one thing and 
another, were consciously and intellectually arrived at; 
but the colours they take; and the way they are grouped 
together—that’s the artist’s concern, a matter of «esthetic 
feeling that your conscious mind has no business with. 

Learn from the animal kingdom—though Mr. Nicholson 
has what is perhaps a somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
subtlety of (for instance) canine and feline perception. 
He describes the cutting of a relief: “You can take a 
rectangular surface and cut a section of it one plane lower 
and then in the higher plane cut a circle deeper than, but 
without touching, the lower plane. One is immediately 
conscious that this circle has pierced the lower plane without 
having touched it—even a dog or cat will realize this 
instantly—and this creates space.” 

Undoubtedly. I’m not quite sure, that’s all, how Mr. 


Nicholson knows that the dog or the cat has realized what 
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the circle is up to. In my experience it is seldom easy to 
be perfectly certain that a dog or cat has realized anything 
whatever. I have met dogs and cats whose grasp even of 
such comparatively simple facts as that a door was shut, 
or a plate empty, or the other side of the road some distance 
away, was in the highest degree questionable. But Mr. 
Nicholson knows, all right. “This language,” he says, 
meaning the language of planes, “is comprehensible to 
anyone who doesn’t set up barriers—the dog and cat set 
up no barriers and their eyes, whiskers and tails are alive, 
without restriction, but the whiskers of an intellectual do 
not give off the necessary spark, and contact cannot be 
made.” 

Never mind if you haven’t a tail, my dear Sir. Throw 
down those barriers; remove the restriction from those 
eyes and those whiskers. It is the unrestricted eye, the 
electric whisker, the alert tail—I say nothing against the 
tail, if you are happy enough to be so endowed—that cause 
parentheses to accumulate in my sentences and make me 
forget what I was about to say when I began them. 

Let me quote again from Mr. Nicholson, who has written 
so much of my article already, and is likely, if I can get 
away with it, to write more. ‘One can say,” he declares, 
“that the problems dealt with in ‘abstract’ art are related 
to the interplay of forces and therefore that any solution 
reached has a bearing on all interplay between forces: it 
is related to Arsenal v. Tottenham Hotspur quite as much 
as to the stars in their courses.” When you have conquered 
your inclination to add to this sentence the puerile and 
even lunatic corollary ‘‘and to the weighing of three ounces 
of cheese no less than to a tug-of-war between teams of 
wild horses,” you must, I think, agree. 

And the interplay between forces, as shown in a skilful 
arrangement of forms and colours and planes, is not a thing 
that you can appreciate by taking thought; you can’t get 
pleasure from the look of something by dint of working 
out why such a thing ought to give you pleasure, any more 
than you can laugh heartily and spontaneously at a joke 
that you have had to have explained. 

Thus we see—excuse me, I rather get the impression 
that you are not taking this in. It is just as I feared. 
You may be all very fine and large, but I do not see any 
sparks coming out of your whiskers. Go to; you are an 
intellectual. 





“A MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVEMENT ” 


‘UT-GUNNED and out-numbered, a _ small 
contingent of the British Navy, under the 
command of Captain W.-G. Agnew, engaged the 
enemy, sank two destroyers and ten supply ships 
and forced others to flee. To them it was just 
another job, but we are proud of them and of 
those with them whose labours mean so much to 
the freedom of the world. The privilege of service 
to them can be yours through the PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, which contributes so much 
to their welfare. Please join in the service by 
. sending your contribution. Donations will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged by Mr. 
Punch at- PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“What else did we do yesterday besides having an egg for breakfast?” 


A Free Hand 


S my youngest son had had a 

tooth out, I owed him a present. 

Five seemed a suitable.age for 

man to exercise his prerogative over 

the beasts and make a decision. So 

I took him to Harridges. He should 
choose a toy for himself. 

Fleets of engines and marshalling 
yards of tanks and lorries confronted 
us. Armies and navies sprang up on 
every side. The air forces of the world 
were dangling from the ceiling. No zoo 
would contemplate housing so curious 
a collection of animal life. After half 
an hour’s enthusiasm I became 
impatient. I had rather unwisely 
made plans of my own for the morning 
as well. It was on the tip of my tongue 
to say: “Do hurry up!” when the 
truth dawned on me, so I said instead: 
“Perhaps a surprise would be more 
fun.” The choice was too stupendous, 


the possibilities too far-reaching, there 
was no limit. i 

That’s just it. It’s quite easy to do 
a clever little drawing if offered the 
back of an envelope and a lipstick. 
In the poetry game, if I have to bring 
in “night-club” under the title of 
“Spring in Scotland,” I can produce a 
poem of unparalleled terseness and 
feeling. Limited to two coupons’ 
worth of synthetic satin, I can make 
a Paris model spring from my scissors. 

I can see how it was my rich aunt 
could never quite make up her mind 
to adopt a child; there’d always be 
the off chance that if she had only 
plumped for the one in the next cot he 
wouldn’t have had sticking-out ears or 
such a talent for answering back. I 
expect one adored one’s neighbours and 
looked forward for weeks to a party at 
the Rectory in the days when one’s 
social life was limited by eight miles 
an hour. I even went so far as to think 
it must have been a comfort when “a 
marriage was arranged” in fact, and 


one could blame fate for one’s husband’s 
snores after dinner, or his inability to 
post letters. 

I dare say a prisoner with his dusty 
fern in a pot knew as much of nature 
as the Curator of Kew. 

I could see now why the gardener 
had been so annoyed with a really very 
well-meaning and painstaking Govern- 
ment, who had sent him a form to fill 
in with a choice of going into munitions 
or on the land. ‘They didn’t ought to 
leave it to us,” he said dismally. I 
suppose a horse only turns his head 
longingly down the road we might have 
ridden him because he has no choice. 
My uncle used to stand his ebony 
stick at the cross-roads and let its fall 
decide which way we took. We cast a 
die and a fortune changes hands; and 
I wouldn’t be surprised if that mouse- 
trap cheese didn’t taste so good 
because we have no other. 

All the same I am glad I am grown- 
up and can settle for myself that I 
won’t go out even if it is a lovely day. 











““Where’s the Cosmos Theatrical Agency moved to?”’ 


Restaurants 


NEED hardly begin by saying that there are a great 

many kinds of restaurant, even leaving out the kind 

where people dance as well as eat; there are those 
restaurants where you know that someone else is going to 
pay for you, those where you suspect you are going to have 
to pay for someone else, those where you know you are 
paying for yourself and suspect you are going to pay about 
fourpence towards the other person, and finally what are 
called neighbouring restaurants in print, and places in speech ; 
that is, restaurants which people go on going to because 
they always have. But what I really want to tell you 
about is not how restaurants differ, but how they are 
alike, beginning with the tables. 

All restaurants have a lot of tables, put just close enough 
together for people to have to apologize in getting past the 
chairs round them. Some tables have two chairs, some 
have three, or four, or six, or even more; but it is fairly 
safe to say that any table with more than four chairs has 
a little notice saying Reserved, which means that it will be 
empty as long as anyone at any other table is watching it, 
and therefore doesn’t count. The other tables are governed 
by definite rules according to the number of chairs. A 
table with two chairs is meant for one person, the person 
who got there first; the second person is not meant to be 
there at all, and knows it, though the first person is never 
quite convinced of this and thinks the second person is 
thinking it is the first person who shouldn’t be there. A 
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table with four chairs is meant of course for two people, 
but a table with three chairs is meant for three people; 
that is, two people at the table itself, and an extra person 
wanting the chair for another table; and I should add here 
that there is a rule that anyone asking the management for 
an extra chair will be sent to sit at another table as a 
punishment, but anyone actually getting up and bringing 
a chair back to the table that person wants to sit at is 
safe for the rest of the meal. (Science links this up with 
Prisoners’ Base, and hunting, and other instincts of 
primitive man.) There is also a rule that when one table 
asks another table for this extra chair, a sort of mild 
benevolence, lasting about ten seconds, is set up between 
the two tables, just as when they ask each other for the 
pepper-pot. And I should add too that when pepper comes 
out of a restaurant pepper-pot everyone is always a little 
surprised, though no one would admit it; and the probable 
reason for this, science tells us, is either the extreme 
smallness of the holes or the fact that pepper-pots in 
people’s own homes are so often vestigial, that is, left 
empty so as not to muddle them with the salt. 

Except for this mild benevolence, the people at different 
tables in a restaurant have very little in common except 
the feeling—artificially created and therefore all the more 
real—that no one at any other table exists, but is sort of 
painted on to the scenery for the time being; and I think 
this must be why people are always so surprised to see their 
friends (whom they had supposed, up till now, to exist) at 
other tables in the same restaurant. This feeling is even 
stronger between strangers forced to sit at the same table; 
indeed, it is so strong that one stranger sitting at a table 
with two people who are not strangers, I mean not to each 
other, will subconsciously spend the meal in doubt whether 
the food these other two people have ordered is tasting like 
what it ought to taste like, and amazement that the films 
they are discussing are real films, advertised in the papers 
and waiting at the cinemas for anyone to see; though this 
is nothing to the amazement people in restaurants experience 
if they are given the kind of cup and saucer they have 
at home. 

One way and another, in fact, people in restaurants are 
always being surprised at something. I expect you have 
all, at some time, been to a restaurant where it is possible 
for people to sit next to each other on a kind of long thin 
sofa joined to the wall. People are always surprised at 
being allowed to do this, because it is more comfortable 
than a chair, and I suppose that this surprise can be 
analysed down to an idea that they ought to be uncomfort- 
able in restaurants, and down further to an inborn suspicion 
that restaurant managements don’t want people to go to their 
restaurants. It can be argued, to support this suspicion, 
that it couldn’t be so difficult to get a bill at the end of a 
meal if whoever served the meal hadn’t deliberately pushed 
all memory of having served it down into the subconscious, 
instead of just having forgotten it, or being busy with 
another table. I think this suspicion, whether justified or 
not, reaches its high-water-mark when people in restaurants 
are given a chair with one leg shorter than the other three, 
and accept the fact that they have got what the restaurant 
knows they deserve. It is rather interesting, by the way, 
and more as a sidelight on human nature than as anything 
to do with the restaurant, that people sitting on such a 
chair have a dreadful compulsion, when once they have 
remembered how annoying a chair is when it rocks, to go 
on rocking it, time after time, throughout the meal, to see 
if next time will be as annoying as last time was. 

Now for the actual food served in restaurants. My 
readers may be expecting me to tell them that it is very 
difficult to order what you want in a restaurant nowadays, 
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“ Queues for the ninepennies and one and three- 
pennies—Stand easy! One and tenpennies—Advance 
in column of route!” 


because anything you want is bound to be what everyone 
else has been wanting too, and that therefore the restaurant 
will have run out of it. This may be true, but I would like 
to remind people that it was almost as true before the war. 
People who don’t believe this have only to analyse their 
reaction to being told that a certain kind of food is off to 
see that the dull uncomplaining resentment that sweeps 
through them is much too deep-rooted to be pinned on to 
the war; it can only be pinned on to that inborn suspicion 
I was telling you about, and may be linked with that 
sensation of humble and yet self-conscious gratitude which 
all people in restaurants feel when they see their food being 
carried to them, on a tray with a special lid to keep it hot. 

It may be seen that the relations between human nature 
and restaurants are a bit complicated, and I think I ought 
to say something about hats and coats. Statistics more or 
less prove that, in the sort of restaurant where people hang 
their hats and coats up in the restaurant itself, people 
facing their own hat and coat are very slightly happier 
than people whose hat and coat are somewhere behind 
them; but science has weighed in again here, telling us that 
it has less to do with human nature’s relation to restaurants 
than with human nature’s relation to other people in 
restaurants, and is almost as primitive as what I was saying 
about the extra chair. 


° ° 


I Schpy / 


Herr Nasenparke lectures Fifth Columnists on 
“ Postal Talk.” 


OW for some instructives concerning despatch of 
message through the post office general. Not even 
among you schall I find he who is so stupid to 

suppose that he can recount his observals direkt to the 
Fuehrer or even to me, home address, without arousing the 
hostile intentions of the counter-Gestapo, in spite of 
international law, o no! 
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However much stampage you may be willing to pay, 
charging same down to secret funds, the post office general 
would throw back your missives, were they to be marked 
with the beloved Aryan address, however national- 
socialistisch the distrikt on the envelope, saying ‘Pah! 
O No! Not in lifetime! Catch me! We are not on good 
terms with the third Reich!” 

Yet schould you find a fifth-columnist not yet resting on 
the so-called Isle of Man, and residing hidden in some 
lodging or spa in the main of the land, with whom you think 
to confer by mail or wire, then take heed of the G.P.O., 
intending to outwit. 

Approach the counter with diffidence, seeking to becalm 
the maiden behind the bars, and do not let on that your 
matter is of import, lest sche busi herself with some other. 
Then spend money-freely, charging same to secret funds, 
on orders postal. After such approach, maybe your 
despatch to Mr. Smith Esqu., ordering him to inform 
Adolf of so-and-such rearmament intricacies, might 
perhaps go gestamped into box and become delivery before 
breakfast. ' 

With wiregrams, I tell you, however, especially be aware, 
for it is up to you to sign your name and addressals along 
the behind of the form. Do not, I implead, write down 
your place of abodals as in Hamburg, even if they are still 
there, but subscribe yourself as the Hon. Mrs. Tom, Dick 
or Harry, of the main road—or such other name, englisch 
of course, to befool the clerks. 

Also, whether by brief or telegraf, be sure to write such 
good englisch as I do, for yet otherwise schalt you be 
sospected. ; 


° ° 


“Fire-watchers’ clothes can be made inflammable by dipping 
them in a solution of 1 lb. of phosphate of ammonia, 2 lbs. of sal 
ammoniac, in 1} gallons of water.”—Middlesex Paper. 


Fine. Now all we need is a match. 


CHURCHILL 
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“If I don’t soon get some cigarettes I shall be in danger of being cured of the tobacco habit.” 





“Let All Complaisant Men...” 





ET all complaisant men shake off their ease: An enemy is at us in his hordes 
L Never a day had sterner angrier dawn: Who has no dalliance in his evil cause. 
This is no test where any strive to please 
Nor yet a game where some are lookers-on. Let all complaisant men give other heed 
To the day’s omens what they do portend: 
This is no time for warfare of bright wits This is the time for large and valorous deed, 
Nor yet for ceding faiths that long have stood; Lest the flag fall and Freedom have an end. 
The shadow and the sham are blown to bits ‘ 
And there remains but man-and-woman-hood. This is no time for lethargy and rust; 
Blow up the trumpets, sound a battle-shout, 
This is no time for crossing of slight swords, Lest all fair hopes be scattered to the dust, 


For stunt and scheme and project for applause: The vision perish and the lights go out. 
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MAL DE MER 


“ Sea-sick, am I, mein Fuehrer? Very likely. But what about your frost-bite ?” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, November 11th.— House of 
Lords: The Show Goes On. 
House of Commons: A Fish Cutlet, 
with Sauce Piquante. 
Wednesday, November 12th.—House of 
Lords: Their, Majesties Preside. 
House of Commons: The Premier 
Speaks on the War. 
Thursday, November 13th.— House of 
Lords: The Debate Continues. 
House of Commons: Ditto. 


Tuesday, November 11th.—There is 
something that brings pride to the 
heart in the way the Mother of 
Parliaments carries on her age-old 
traditions in spite of the war, and 
HITLER, and the Luftwaffe—and every- 
thing. 

Lord Srwon, the Lord Chancellor, 
to-day read, with a perfection of 
elocution that drew admiring comment 
from all, the Kine’s farewell speech 
to the two Houses on the completion 
of yet another war-time Session. 

Sitting precariously on a scarlet 
form which seemed far too small for 
its purpose, Lord Srmon, supported on 
each side by two other scarlet-robed 
peers, waited for the SPEAKER, at the 
head of the Commons, to arrive at the 
Bar, then recited the Royal Speech, 
expressing in ringing phrases the 
determination of the country and its 
Allies to fight on until victory is ours. 

Lord Simon set the pedants talking 
by pronouncing the word “despite” 
as “des-pit.” It was the only “special 
pronunciation” your scribe has ever 
heard the noble Lord employ. 

Before this climax the Commons 
had been startled almost to silence by 
an intense snappiness which swept 
along the Treasury Bench. Even 
Captain Davip MarcEsson, who, not- 
withstanding his official description 
as War Minister, is usually the soul of 
gentle geniality, was almost sergeant- 
majorly in his treatment of the mildest 
question. The Prime MINIsTER, when 
his turn came to answer an unusually 
long string of queries, fairly let his 
critics have it. Paling wisibly, they 
fell silent. 

The testiness of the ““Heads” rather 
cast a gloom over Question-time. 
Mr. Rosert GRimsTon, acting Chief 
Government Whip, had a little field-day 
all to himself—before the bad tempers 
were imported—by moving three new 
by-election writs: for Hampstead and 
Harrow, where the Members have died, 
and for Brighton, where Lord “Jock” 
ERSKINE has resigned. 

Major Litoyp GrorcE, of the Food 
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Ministry, said a piece about fish. Even 
he was less sparklingly humorous than 
usual. ‘ 

Wednesday, November 12th.—Once 
more tradition triumphed when their 
Majesties stepped, crownless and robe- 
less but “in person,” into the House 
of Lords to open a new Session. 
Smiling confidently on the assembly, 
they waited until the two Houses had 
gathered to hear the brief Speech from 
the Throne. 

Then the Kino, in a clear, resolute 
voice, read from the gold-edged sheet 
of parchment presented to him by the 





A FLYING VISIT 
(After the well-known picture) 
“In action, how like an angel!” 
(Shakespeare, Wm.) 
The Under Secretary for the Dominions 


visited Canada to see the 1,530 children 
officially sent out last year. 


kneeling Lorp CHANCELLOR. It was 
a brief, businesslike, but of necessity, 
detail-less speech, expressing once 
more the determination of Britain, the 
Empire and the Allies to fight until 
the world can again breathe freely. 

By the Throne stood Mr. WILLIAM 
WHITELEY, Comptroller of the Royal 
Household, .resplendent in morning- 
dress and wearing the silver badge of 
the Parliamentary Home Guard. Up 
in the Gallery, even more resplendent 
in the uniform of Colonel of the Royals, 
sat Sir Ernest Maxrns, then Com- 
mander of that august unit. 

In a few minutes—six, to be precise 
—it was over. The Kine and QUEEN 
rose, bowed solemnly to the Legislature, 
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turned, and were gone. But tradition 
—albeit a very plain-clothes version of 
it—had been preserved. 

Back in the Commons those inde- 
pendent democrats went through the 
ritual of arranging their own rather 
tedious business before they turned 
to that suggested by the Kine. This, 
again, is tradition. 

Then Captain PiLxkineton, Con- 
servative M.P. for Widnes, Lancashire, 
who won the M.C. at Dunkirk, and 
Mr. Frep MarsHatyt, Labour M.P. 
for Brightside, Yorkshire, movéd and 


seconded a vote of thanks to the Kine 


for the speech. The gallant Captain 
thanked everybody in sight, calling 
the Government the “Grand National 
Government.” 

Not to be outdone, Mr. MarsHaLL 
(who, Members heard with unjustified 
apprehension, is Chairman of the Gas- 
workers’ Union) threw still more 
orchids to those within and out of 
sight. It was not, in the circumstances, 
surprising that the two speeches, from 
representatives of erstwhile warring 
counties, came to be described as the 
War of the Posies. 

Sir Percy Harris and Mr. PEeTuick- 
LAWRENCE hurled back an _ even 
thicker cloud of flowers, and then the 
PRIME MINIsTER told a brief story of 
the other war. He preceded a general 
condemnation of aggression (inter- 
national variety) by a piece of 
aggression of his own (Parliamentary 
variety) in the bloodless capture of all 
the time normally given to Private 
Members for their pet schemes and 
Bills. Members sighed and consented. 

Steering what he said was a sternly 
middle course between complacency 
and pessimism, Mr. CHURCHILL an- 
nounced that we had lost a mere 
three-quarter million tons of shipping 
in the last four months, compared with 
more than two million in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

We had, in the same period, sunk 
more than a million tons of the 
enemy’s comparatively slender supply 
of shipping. 

There will, said the PREMIER, be an 
invasion of Britain when weather 
permits. We shall deal with it. There 
will also be some criticism of the 
Government from time to time, as 
befits an extremely active democracy. 
He would also deal with that. 

And that was about all, except that 
Mr. CHURCHILL blandly suggested to 
his critics the revival of what he 
averred was an ancient Chinese custom 
of petitioning the Emperor against 
some wrong—and then committing 
suicide to show bona fides. His critics 
were not amused. The rest of the 
House was. 
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There followed a debate on this, 
that, and the other, in the course of 
which Major MontacvuE Lyons neatly 
epitomized many speeches by plead- 
ing that the Government should be 
ruthless with persons and property, 
and should throw off its ‘‘flag-day 
complex.” 

Thursday, November 135th.—The 
Commons’ debate on the vote of 
thanks to the Kine continued. Mr. 
SHINWELL made a fiery and bitter 
speech attacking the Government and 
most other things. Mr. ALEXANDER, 
with more than equal heat, replied. 


° °o 


Menu 


“These numbers prove that the restaurant 
at the popular price of soup 1d., meat and 
vegetables 6d., children 4d., and sweets 2d., 
is meeting a need.”—Lancashire Paper. 
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. . . and when it gets too warm .we just switch on the electric cooling system.” 


Middle-East Airgraph 


[A miniature photographic negative of the message and address will be 
made and sent by air mail. At the destination end a photographic print 
5 inches by 4 will be made and delivered to the addressee.”] 


.P.O., Foreign Section, 


Enclosed is my message; 
I’ve writ clear and large 


As you told me to do; 
Porters and sorters 
And other good people 
Who handle it, here is 
My greeting to you! 


Gentle photographer, 

Swift to the aerodrome 

Speed your diminutive 
Negative, please; 

Airman who'll waft 

My treasure Middle-Eastward, 
Here’s a safe crossing 

Of sapphire seas! 


Middle-East printer 
Charged with enlarging 
My wobbly handwriting, 
Pray do so with care; 
Desert Postal Service 
Carrier or lorry, 
Plane or train—kindly 
Deliver it there . . 





There where the flies are, 
There where the sand is, 
Where there’s no water 

And much too much sun; 

But where, unless I am 

Vastly mistaken, 

Often there’s laughter 

In spite of the Hun. A. W. B. 
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Miss Faggott Gets the Bird. 


MinvTE 1 . 
5th November 
To Local Establishment Officer 


BEG to report that on my routine 

inspection to-day I discovered a 

small fire.in progress in the Old 
Billiard Room. This is occupied by 
part of the Accounts Section under 
Miss Jane Faggott (Temporary Clerk), 
who joined the Department locally 
when we came to Dishwater Manor. 

‘Phe cause of the fire was a live 
incendiary bomb .(of enemy origin) 
presented to Miss Faggott by an 
admirer in the Fenny Dishwater Home 
Guard, and quite irregularly kept in 
her desk. 

As the outbreak was due to the 
carelessness of a member of staff, its 
extinction is clearly our pigeon. I 
understand, however, that the A.R.P. 
Officer believes that it may reasonably 
be attributed to enemy action, and is 
therefore his pigeon. 

In view of his attitude I should like 
to have the ruling of higher authority. 

B. HaGBOURNE 
Fire Officer, Accommodation. 


MINUTE 2 
dth November 
To Senior Warden 

No doubt you have already had a 
word with the A.R.P. Officer about the 
fire in the Old Billiard Room. 

I agree with Mr. Hagbourne that 
this is our pigeon, but as the A.R.P. 
Section apparently thinks’ differently, 
you should have an opportunity of 
putting your views on paper. 

R. O. PLUMMET 
Local Establishment Officer. 


MINUTE 3 
5th November 
To Assistant Secretary, Establishments 


I must protest most strongly against 
the line taken by the Accommodation 














Section in claiming the fire in the Old 
Billiard Room to be their pigeon. 

How anyone can conclude that a 
fire started by an enemy incendiary 
bomb is an ordinary accommodation 
affair is beyond the limits of my 
comprehension. It would be just as 
reasonable to argue that when A kicks 
B the responsibility for the assault lies 
with the cow from which A’s shoe is 
made. 

If the bomb had been of British or 


Allied origin there might have been 


some substance in the Accommodation 
Section’s case, but even then I should 
have been prepared to dispute the 
point. 

I find it quite impossible to agree 
with the view of the Local Establish- 
ment Officer, and have no alternative 
but to refer the matter to higher 
authority. 

H. E. Crump 
Senior Warden. 


MINUTE 4 
5th November 
To Principal Assistant Secretary 


We are in this case being asked to 
apportion the responsibility for dealing 
with fires within the office as between 
that part of the Accommodation 
Section, the terms of reference of Which 
authorize it to deal with what I may 
describe as “routine conflagrations,” 
and the A.R.P. Section, which, as 
its name implies, exists in order to 
handle those outbreaks which can be 
attributed to enemy action. 

Briefly, the Accommodation Section 
feels that the fire in the Old Billiard 
Room is their pigeon as it was directly 
caused by the gross carelessness of a 
member of staff, while the A.R.P. 
Section inclines to the opinion that the 
fundamental cause of the blaze was, in 
fact, enemy action, which would of 
course make it their pigeon. 

I should not put too much weight on 
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the curious analogy drawn by the 
Senior Warden in Minute 3, but on 
the whole I am inclined to support the 
claims of the A.R.P. Section. 
S. T. Puppock 
Assistant Secretary, Establishments. 


Minute 5 
dth November 
To Director-General, Notional Payments 


As I see it, this sticky case can 
logically be regarded in one of two 
ways: 

(i) As the Accommodation Section’s 
pigeon. This is open to certain 
objections, which have been set 
forth by the Senior Warden; or 

(ii) As the A.R.P. Section’s pigeon. 
This will only be proper when 
it is established beyond reason- 

_ able doubt that the outbreak is 
attributable to enemy action. 


I feel, however, that the very nature 
of the case makes it incapable of 
solution by a ruling founded on a 
purely logical basis, and that in all the 
circumstances we must fall back on an 
administrative decision. This would be 
that the two Sections concerned should 
in respect of this single conflagration 
act jointly. 

If you agree I propose to issue 
instruetions on these lines. 

EK. 8. Quan 


Principal Assistant Secretary. 


MINUTE 6 
5th November 
To Principal Assistant Secretary 
So be it. 
You have got admirably to the root 
of the issue. 
DE G. St. C. BLATHERINGTON 
Director-General, Notional Payments. 


MINUTE 7 
5th November 
To Assistant Secretary, Establishments 


To draw the attention of the Senior 
Warden and Local Establishment 
Officer to Minute 6. 

And you might let me have a draft 
instruction to staff about keeping 
incendiary bombs in the office. 

EK. 8S. QuarL 
Principal Assistant Secretary. 


MINUTE 8 
5th November 
To Senior Warden 
To see and discuss Minute 6 with 
Local Establishment Officer. 
S. T. Puppock 
Assistant Secretary, Establishments. 
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“A priority call will take two hours, Sir. Will you wait 
or shall I put through an ordinary call right away?” 


MINUTE 9 
5th November 
To Assistant Secretary, Establishments 


I beg to report that the Accommoda- 
tion and A.R.P. Sections were about to 
take joint action as directed in Minute 
6, when it was discovered that the fire 
in the Old Billiard Room had been 
extinguished some time previously by 
wholly unauthorized action on the part 
of Miss Faggott, in which she employed 
a supply of sand controlled by the A.R.P. 
Section, and an eztincteur which is the 
property of the Accommodation Section. 


f°) 


I am to make the most vehement 
protest against this unprecedented 
usurpation of the powers and functions 
of other Sections, and to express the 
hope that when disciplinary action is 
taken against Miss Faggott for having 
caused this conflagration her greater 
delinquency in extinguishing it will not 
be overlooked. 

The Local Establishment Officer has 
seen the foregoing, and begs to be 
associated with equal vehemence in 


this protest. H. E. Caump 
Senior Warden. 


Thrashing-Time 


E never hurried 
on the job 
when barley stood 


at thirty bob, 
but it’s a different 

story when 
barley fetches 

six-pounds-ten. 


We used to put 
the thrashing by 
until the snow-clouds 
left the sky: 
for often when 
the spring broke through 
corn was up 
a bob or two. 


But now we wait 
for chaps to come 

with traction-engine 
and the drum— 


there’s corn to thrash 
that people need, 

and we want some 
for feed and seed. 


Though, next year, barley 
jumps ten bob, 
we're thrashing now 
to clear the job— 
we’re thrashing now 
and ploughing too: 
there’s always urgent 
work to do. 


We used to sit 
and twiddle thumbs 
and say a fine day 
always ‘comes, 
but everything 
(as well as barley) 
pays for being 
seen to early. 
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gramophone—the sort with a 
trumpet—and a handle to wind 
up,” panted the Vicar. 

“Dodeodo, Sir,” crooned the Ser- 
geant. 

“Weighs about a ton, too,” panted 
the Vicar. “Now where shall I put it?” 

‘No, not on the table, please,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. “I am bound to need it 
for cooking.” 

“Nor on the draining-board, till 
we’ve done wiping these fancy cups,” 
said the Sergeant. 

“The funny part about the war is 
that one’s never happy unless one’s 
doing something to help,” explained 
Mrs. Gentry. “On our cook’s night out, 
you see, we turn the kitchen into a 
Rest Room for the Forces.” 

“The men are to have their rest 
when they ’ve finished washing up the 
drawing-room tea-things, I presume,’ 
said Miss Goodbody. 

“I’ve a record, too, under my arm,” 
said the Vicar. “You men will like 
this; it’s a good catchy tune: ‘Hug 
me, Honey.” 

“Hotcha,” crooned the Sergeant. 

“I did bring a set of language 
records, in case anybody felt they 
ought to learn Russian,” said the 
Corporal. 

“The ones who prefer to be quiet 
can sit right away from it all, at the 
other side of the table,” observed Miss 
Goodbody. 

“The trouble about the cook’s night 
out is that it’s practically impossible 
to think of a sweet,” sighed Mrs. 
Gentry. “Perhaps one of you men 
could suggest something ?” 

“In most houses things are organized 
so that the food is left ready,” said 
Miss Goodbody. 

“Good thing we’ve done our turn 
in the cook-house,” said the Sergeant. 
“We can make you a pudding.” 

“A soufflé,” added the Corporal. 

“There’s this big pile of books here, 
Sergeant, when you’ve hung all the 
plain cups on these little hooks,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. “Colonel Gentry turned 
them specially out of the library for 
you to choose from.” 

“T’ll take this brown one; it’s got 
very clear print,” said the Sergeant. 

“T believe that’s a list of Old Boys 
at my husband’s old school,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. “Ask Miss Goodbody, who 
knows everything there is to be known 
about books, to find you something 
more suitable.” 

“Which would be more suitable, 
the Flyfishers’ Gazette, or the Almanach 


le brought you this very old 
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de Gotha for 
Goodbody. 

“T may be some sort of inverted 
snob, but I can’t say I like intellectual 
people,” whispered Mrs. Gentry. 

“T think I'll put the gramophone 
down, if we could find a good place,” 
said the Vicar. 

“Over here, Sir, under this photo of 
Buckingham Palace,” suggested the 
Sergeant. 

“Tt’s not Buckingham Palace, it’s 
our cook’s home in Austria from which 
she fled as a refugee,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. “Miss Goodbody is standing 
about, I am sure if that gramophone 
is as heavy as it looks she will give you 
a hand with it.” 

“T really only called in, as we 
arranged, to bring this preserving pan 
full of plums to be stewed for the 
canteen,” said Miss Goodbody. “But 
perhaps if it isn’t convenient . . .?” 

“To-morrow would suit me better, 
to be perfectly frank,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. “I dare say you have got 
mixed up, but I am quite certain in 
my own mind I said Thursday.” 

“To-day is Thursday,” pointed out 
Miss Goodbody. 

“In that case I’d offer to store the 
plums here for you, till to-morrow, if 
we had an inch of space anywhere,” 
said Mrs. Gentry. 

“T hope it was all right,” said the 
Corporal, ‘‘to take those four eggs off 
the dresser for the soufflé?” 

“Yes; except that they were our 
rations for the whole household until 
the end of the month,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“T don’t see how I could have made 
a soufflé with egg substitute,” objected 
the Corporal. 

“T did say I thought you’d rather 
have a plain spotted-dick,” said the 


19222” asked Miss 


Sergeant. ‘Though you’d have to 
leave the spots out, without any 
currants.” 


“The gramophone could go on this 
basket-chair perhaps,” said the Vicar. 

“Anywhere but on that clean 
cushion-cover, if you don’t mind,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. 

“T’ll just rest one of the legs on the 
top of the wireless cabinet, till you do 
think of somewhere, shall I?” said 
the Vicar. 

“Well, if you want to upset the 
radiolocation, or whatever it is,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. 

“T suppose I shall be forced to pour 
all these wretched plums into two or 
three smaller saucepans, and do each 
saucepan in turn at home on my one 
oil-burner,” said Miss Goodbody. 
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“While you are here, I had to give 
you a message about some evacuees,” 
said Mrs. Gentry. “I forget who they 
were, but. anyway they said they 
couldn’t have them.” 

“It’s quite an art, balancing this 
huge pan of fruit from one end of the 
village to the other on the handlebars 
of a bicycle, without tipping it up,” 
went on Miss Goodbody. 

“T remember now,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. “It was that composer couple 
who want to bring two grand pianos 
and their poodle. I longed to fit them 
all in here, but with my dicky Spine 
the Colonel wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“Probably it will end in my having 
to squeeze them all into my tiny 
cottage,” said Miss Goodbody. ‘‘ What- 
ever sacrifices you are called on to 
make, you hardly feel you are doing 
your duty, do you, if ~~ turn people 
away now?” 

“Dear me, it must ow time to take 
in supper, and except for the pudding 
I’ve no idea w hat there is to eat,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. ‘Someone look in the 
larder.” 

“There’s a piece of white fish and 
some cooked cabbage and potato,” 
reported the Sergeant. 

“The thing about fish is that you 
can never quite decide how to cook it,” 
said Mrs. Gentry. 

“Fried with 
Sergeant. 

“T wonder if there’d be just time 
for me to do it for you before we go,” 
said the Corporal, ‘in a court-bouillon.” 

“And you could fry all the vegetables 
up together for a bubble-and-squeak 
with it,” said the Sergeant. 

“Tt’s curious how if you hold some- 
thing really heavy for a very long time 
you get a feeling in the shoulders as 
if your arms were going to drop off,” 
put in the Vicar. 

“T shall need two butter rations and 
half a pint of vin blanc ordinaire,” said 
the Corporal. “I could do it with 
margarine of course, unless you think 
it’s a pity to spoil a good recipe.” 

“T’ll take my humble offering away, 
as you all seem so busy, and bring it 
back next week,” said the Vicar. 


° ° 


Making it Easy 


Extract from the Standing Passengers (No. 
2) Order, 1941, paragraph 3: 

“The conditions aforesaid are that, except 
in the case of a single-decked public service 
vehicle . . . no standing passengers shall 
be carried . 

(a) on the upper, deck of a double-decked 

vehicle... 


chips,” said the 
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“Himmel! Don’t they know the penalties for speaking lightly 


Equipment 


NE of the oddest things about 
the Army is that very few 
soldiers ever have a knife, fork 

and spoon at the same time. It seems 
to be almost a Law of Nature. 

This rule particularly applies on 
manveuvres, the main object of which 
is to teach soldiers how to move 
quickly in the middle of a meal. The 
favourite time for the D.R. to come up 
with a message for the officer is just as 
you are carrying stew and rice across a 
wide field, holding both halves of your 
mess-tin in one hand and a mug of tea 
and a packet of biscuits in the other. 

Lieutenant Vague reads the message 
(which seems rather unnecessary) and 
then calls out “Listen, men. The 
enemy have crossed the line X to Y. 
We must move at once. Get on your 
trucks.” 

You then say under your breath 
the enemy.” “ Lieutenant 
Vague.” “ everything.” And as 
the rice and stew mingle and run up 
one sleeve and the tea up the other, 
you decided that after all it was 
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mistaken . kindness for Lieutenant 
Vague to vary the monotony of 
“bully” and biscuits, which, with all 
their faults, do not run up your sleeves. 

To carry your dinner, plus four 
blankets, a valise, a pack, and a rifle, 
requires skill of a high order, and you 
land in your. already-moving truck in 
considerable disarray. It is at these 
moments, one imagines, that the 
cutlery changes hands. Sapper Purver 
sees a spoon lying on the floor and, 
just in case it is his own, puts it in his 
pocket. Actually his own spoon is in 
his valise, mixed up with stew, rice, 
boot-brush and razor. Why soldiers 
take razors on manceuvres is a mystery, 
though no doubt creditable, because if 
there is one moment when you are 
more certain to move than at meal- 
times, it is when you have just lathered 
your face. 

However, to return to the truck. 
There are seven sappers in it, and 
usually the cutlery is distributed as 
follows: 


A has 2 knives, 1 fork; 
B has 2 forks, 1 spoon; 
C has 2 spoons, | fork; 
D has 3 spoons; 

E has 2 knives, 1 spoon; 
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of our dear Fuehrer?” 


F has | knife, 2 forks; 
G has 2 knives, 1 fork. 


G, who has only just come from 
a training battalion, innocently an- 
nounces that he has a knife too many 
and a spoon too few. He produces his 
two knives, and B and C instantly 
recognize their property. B remembers 
the stain on the handle of one of them. 
C points to a number stamped on the 
other, which is the number of his pal 
at Dunkirk from whom he bought it. 

Instead of offering their spare forks 
and spoons to G in exchange, they 
hang on to them against a rainy day, 
and G retires discomfited. Later on he 
may buy a knife (2 cigarettes) from A, 
and a spoon (soap) from C, but by this 
time his fork will have been stolen by 
E, who hides it for safety between the 
edge of the back of the truck and the 
cover, from where it falls into the road. 

The British soldier, however, is not 
easily daunted, and a man of twelve 
months’ service would be ashamed 
not to be able to eat rice with a knife 
and stew with a nail-file. I have even 
heard a tale of a man in the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers (or it may have been 
the Green Howards) who could eat 
peas with a bayonet. 
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“ Take a heartrending letter to the Ministry of Food.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“Wired Wireless” 


Mr. P. P. EcKERSLEY, first chief engineer of the B.B.C., 
has realized that the contents of the programme are of 
more lasting importance than the technique of radio 
transmission. He is now full to the brim with a scheme for 
abandoning valve reception in nine million separate sets 
in this country, knowing he can attain far better distribution 
through a network of wires. Using electric mains or telephone 
lines, for instance, he promises sound reproduction wholly 
free from interference or other defect on at least six 
simultaneous programmes. These he would specialize, 
surrendering only one for the hotch-potch of news, fat 
stock prices and familiar mixtures, and keeping one 
inviolate for a continually welling stream of good music 
undefiled. He raises a rare breezy standard in the name of 
liberty, democracy, freedom of debate, art, merrie England, 
a fig for the vested interests and a reasonable proportion of 
profit-earning advertisements to foot the bill. His book— 
The Power Behind the Microphone (Carr, 10/6)—might 
better have been limited to his main project, which is 
definitely to be supported, and he rather loses sympathy 
for a noble idea by too much injection of his own lively 
personality. His criticisms of the B.B.C. may often be 
dismissed as mere matter of opinion, however, and one 
cannot leave this volume without feeling that in a world 
shortly to be reborn the joy of listening to unspoiled 
productions must inevitably be included. 





A New Miscellany 


The Saturday Book (HuTCHINSON, 12/6) is a miscellany 
which Mr. LEoNARD RUSSELL, its editor, hopes will appear 
annually. This first number, which consists, with two 
exceptions, of new stories and articles, is on the whole a 
readable volume. There is a balanced character-sketch of 
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Witi1aM Cossett, by Mr. V. 8. PritcHeTt; an amusing 
history of Punch in its first years by Miss OLGA VENN; some 
charming descriptive writing by Mr. H. E. BatEs; a good 
collection of insults by the editor; and some flashes of 
humour from Mr. NATHANIEL GuBBINS. There is also, from 
Mr. Joun HaywarbD, a critical study of P. G. WoDEHOUSE’s 
work—written, the editor in two separate notes anxiously 
assures us, before Mr. WopEHoUsE’s “political mis- 
demeanours” and ‘‘deplorable dereliction.” As the first 
attempt at a serious estimate of P. G. WopExovsE, this 
paper is of considerable interest, though a little more 
confidence on Mr. HaywaRb’s part in his capacity to blaze 
a critical trail would have improved it. A miscellany 
is bound to be miscellaneous, but in his introductory 
note Mr. LeonarD RussELL suggests that he has adapted 
this volume to the tastes of those who wish to forget the 
war and the problems which will follow it. “‘Here, then,” 
he writes, ‘“‘is a tranquil book without a thunderclap of any 
kind.” Everyone has his own idea of tranquillity, and some 
readers may be soothed by the thirty pages in which 
SAMUEL HERBERT DovuGaL, the Moat Farm murderer, 
narrated in full detail the circumstances of the peculiarly 
brutal murder for which he was hanged in 1903. 





General Practitioner 


Here is a book from SERVICE’s, 
Wherein a not so grave M.D. 
With practised pen has written his 
Autobiography ; 
Thus E. A. Barton heads his say: 
A Doctor, so he writes, Remembers ; 
He fans the ash of yesterday 
And flies his phoenix from the embers. 


And here is half of Town to meet, 
As odd a lot as e’er you saw; 
Here’s Etiquette, in Harley Street, 
Life, Death and Art and Law; 
Here Euthanasia proves its case, 
And here the quack does not prove his one; 
And if good story has a place 
In any work that work is this one. 


Please read the book. It quotes at par 
Life’s diamonds, cut or in the rough, 
And tells you, too, how queer you are— 
God’s image in the buff; 
For only doctors go behind 
Our painted scenes and panoramas, 
So who but doctors know our kind, 
Its hidden comedies and dramas ? 





The Mayor of Wilton Speaking 
There are two sides to Miss Ep1tH OLIvIER’s latest book 


_ of country essays—both are good, but the personal observa- 


tion is more interesting than the research. True, the 
disquisition on “Literary Pilgrimages,” with its precise 
portrait of DorotHy WorDswortH’s miniature orchard 
and its vivid appreciation of FirzGERALp’s Woodbridge, 
is a charming piece of connoisseurship; but for unique 
value—the value that nothing but individual. experience 
sagaciously handled can impart—it is difficult to over- 
praise the last critical chapter of Country Moods and Tenses 
(BATSFORD, 8/6). Here the first woman mayor of her native 
town speaks for the English countryside. ‘We are ready to 
obey orders to ‘win the war,’ but we do want to live our 
own lives afterwards, and the word ‘planning’ begins to 
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“Tr’s A PITY SOMEONE DON’T CATCH THAT THERE OLD KRUGER.” 


She. “THIS BE A TERRIBLE WAR, Doctor.” 
He. “Iv 18s, INDEED.” 

She. 

He. “AH, YOU MEAN THE.KAISER.” 


She. “ AW—CHANGED HIS NAME, HAS HE—DECEITFUL OLD VARMINT? ” 


George Belcher, November 25th, 1914 


send cold shivers down our spines.” What urban “planning” 
has already done to demoralize the countryside, no one can 
tell you more knowledgeably than Miss Otivier. She has 
seen with commendable horror the cinema replace the 
family pig as a source of interest and entertainment. On 
the lure of market towns she is admirable; and anyone 
who knows Salisbury market will recognize a pen-portrait 
which not even an accompanying bevy of excellent 
photographs can outshine. 





Story from a Journal 


There is a great likeness between Part One of Lady 
ELEANOR SmitH’s Regency romance, The Man in Grey 
(HvuTcHINSON, 9/-), and parts of Miss DaPHNE DU MAURIER’S 
novel, Rebecca. In both books a rather humble bride finds 
herself mistress of a large house which contains a mystery, 


is aware of undefinable discomfort and realizes that the 
servants despise her. The style of the first-person narrative 
is similiar too. One book has made a good film and the 
other would do so. But the mystery in Lady ELEANOR’s 
book goes a long way back. While her husband is fighting 
in the present war, Mary Rohan finds the journal of one 
of his ancestors, a celebrated Georgian beauty, and hears 
from the butler (4 rude man) that her portrait is kept in 
the attic because “that Regency lot”? was supposed to be 
unlucky to the family. After that we are given the 
straightforward (if such a mixture of love, murder, perfidy 
and infidelity can be so described) story of Clarissa Rohan’s 
tragic life, beginning with schooldays in Bath, when the 
sweet, empty-headed, easy-going beauty befriends the girl 
who is to become her husband’s mistress. It is an easy 
book to read, but the writing might be better and the 
characters less formalized. 
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HIS morning, as a prelude to the 
tasks that lie ahead, we have 
been given an official-—or was it 
perhaps only semi-official ?—welcome 


to our Training Centre at Muddington-° 


on-Sea. The ceremony was held in the 
Corporation’s spacious open-air band- 
stand, which is apparently requisitioned 
intermittently on our behalf by the 
Air Council. There we sank into, and 
in some cases through, the Corpora- 
tion’s damp canvas-backed chairs, 
while the breeze brought to our 
nostrils the scent of decayed seaweed, 
and to our eyes the lachrymatory 
vapours from a _ half-open door 
labelled (in gold paint) “Band Room ” 
and (in blue chalk) “Gas Chamber. 
Keep out.” 

On the stage were assembled a 
quantity of percussionists’ instruments, 
a weather-beaten piano, a blackboard 
proclaiming chloropicrin to be a lethal 
agent insoluble in water, and Corporal 
O’Brien, the morning’s first semi- 
official spokesman. Other corporals, 
later to speak in support, were 
exchanging amorous banter with a 
ring of interested holiday-makers 
occupying the standing-room at the 
back, or were singing “I’ve Got 
Sixpence,” sotto voce. One or two of 
them even deigned to borrow cigarettes 
and matches from those of us who 
confessed to having any. 

Corporal O’Brien inflated himself 
dangerously from the waist upwards 
and threw his head backwards and 
sideways in order to put a finer cutting 
edge on his obliquely - projected 
vocables. He then addressed us in an 
affable screech. 

Stripped of rhetoric and metaphor, 
the purport of his goodwill message 
was that we were going to have the 
time of our lives at Muddington. The 
sole aim of the Station’s N.C.O.s, he 
declared, would be to help us not only 
to endure but to enjoy our stay in 
their midst. Anything that we wanted 
to know, said the corporal, on a note 
now approaching the falsetto, we must 
not hesitate to ask; he, Corporal 
O’Brien, would always be at our elbows 
to render us any assistance within his 
power, regardless of any personal 
inconvenience which might be caused 
him. (Here, Corporal Caley inquired 
“Can you hear me, Mother?” a 
witticism which was well received by 
all but the speaker, and Corporal 
Fuller, by way of a tactful hint, began 
to pick out “What More Can I Say?” 
on the lower notes of the piano.) 


Adastral Bodies 


Kind Words 


Corporal O’Brien, in an even shriller 
strain, which caused his jugular vein 
to become knotted and empurpled, 
went on to request that all non- 
smokers amongst us should raise their 
right hands. On this informal note his 
address concluded, and he came down 
amongst us and collected all unwanted 
cigarette ration-slips, buttoning them 
up tightly in his breast-pocket with 
much-nicotined fingers. 

His place had been taken meanwhile 
by Corporal Fuller. Already an aura 
of romance hovered about the person 
of Corporal Fuller, for the news had 
spread like wildfire that he had been 
a professional footballer in private 
life. The face of this celebrity was 
a bright brick - colour, and although 
he employed an oratorical technique 
similar to that of Corporal O’Brien, its 
results were less satisfactory. Corporal 
Fuller had, literally, no voice. He 
addressed us in a bodiless, rushing, 
scorching whisper, and his friendly 
words were supported by a leitmotiv 
of violent epithets. A... lot of... 
rubbish, he declared breathily, had 
been talked about the way . . . recruits 
were ... treated. But he would like to 
make a... bet that after six . . . weeks 
at... Muddington we should be as... 
fit as . . . fiddles and as happy as... 
sandboys. They, the N.C.O.s, would- 
... break us and ...mend us and... 
make us at . . . Muddington. If we 
ever had any . . . troubles, we were to 
bring them . . . quickly to Corporal 
Fuller. Finally, had any of us any... 
margarine coupons ? 
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“. 2 « L’m from the Ministry 
of Food.” 
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At this point Corporal Caley, who 
had been playing the bass drum and 
the triangle at the back of the stage, 
struck a ringing blow on the cymbal 
and cried, “Bring on the dancing 
girls!” —a demand which led to a feast 
of repartee involving the speaker, a 
Corporation employee in shirt-sleeves, 
Corporal Caley himself, and two 
middle-aged ladies with schoolgirl 
complexions who were amongst the 
uninvited quests. Corporals O’Brien 
and Cowgill, however, were free to 
collect margarine coupons from the 
audience, reminding us gravely that 
we were liable to serious punishment 
for not having surrendered these 
earlier. Later, we noticed with grati- 
tude that all the N.C.O.s took charge 
of a number of these incriminating 
documents, and we felt touched that 
they should be willing to share amongst 
them the burden of our guilt. 

Corporal Welt was the next to speak 
words of comfort to us. Corporal Welt, 
it seemed, expected to pass through 
this world but once. If there was 
anything, therefore, that he could 
do ...and soon. He elaborated his 
theme in his own way. 

One or two of us began to feel that 
we were foolish to let these many offers 
of assistance pass unheeded; it might 
be some time before such a fund of 
kindly wisdom was thrown open to us 
again, and several of us rose to our 
feet and stood respectfully to attention 
waiting for an opportunity to speak of 
our various little difficulties. As the 
corporal continued for some minutes, 
however, warming to his subject in 
spite of the efforts of his colleagues to 
sabotage him with a rendering of 
“The Rose of Tralee,” we gradually 
subsided again, one after another, until 
only Second-class Aircraftman Gun- 
thorpe was left standing. At last his 
patience was rewarded, for Corporal 
Welt, momentarily detaching his eye 
from that of a fair-haired girl at the 
back, directed towards Second-class 
Aircraftman Gunthorpe an encourag- 
ing jerk of the head. 

“How,” said this seeker after know- 
ledge—‘“‘how can I cure squeaking 
boots?” 

“How the # should I know?” 
replied the corporal, not keeping the 
inquirer waiting another second. ‘Do 
I look like a ##xx%% cobbler?” But 
the interruption had caused him to 
lose the thread of his remarks, and all 
that remained was for him to ask all 
members of the audience not wearing 
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“ Now don’t forget to call on Farmer Jones, will you,.dear?” 
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official braces to raise their right hands. 
A number of us made this gesture of 
confession, and they were reminded 
sternly that they were in the Air Force 
now, and were required by Air Force 
law to wear Air Force braces; by 
rights he, Corporal Welt, ought to 
Put them on a Charge, but if they 


would bring their offending civilian, 


braces to him on Monday morning, 
together with any offending civilian 
socks (size eight) or black civilian ties, 
he would let it pass this time. , The 
criminals smiled their gratitude and 
promised on their Air Force honour to 
obey this command. 

Corporal Welt’s good humour was 
at once restored by his own conscious 
goodheartedness, and he was even 
encouraged to throw open to us all a 
certain sweepstake for a two-pound pot 
of strawberry jam. The tickets would 
only be a mere threepence apiece, and 
everyone would have an even chance, 
N.C.O.s included. He, Corporal Welt, 
would be the first to put his threepence 
in the kitty. 

We put our hands in our pockets 
eagerly. Who, we wondered, had 
started all these rumours about the 
harshness of non-commissioned officers ? 
Here we were, utter strangers, and 
our corporals were constantly planning 
for our profit and entertainment! The 
collection took some time, in spite of 
Corporal Welt’s injunctions to the 
sidesmen to “Be ###x sharp; time’s 
getting on!” But all was well, and 
the two hundredth threepence had 
just been gathered in when a corporal 
whose stripes were embarrassingly new 
and clean, and who had been standing 
vigilantly at the turnstile, suddenly 
thrust two fingers in his mouth and 
emitted a shrill whistle of warning. 

The informality of the assembly 
came abruptly to an end. The 
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corporals, all thoughts of margarine 
coupons, civilian braces, cigarette- 
rations and strawberry-jam sweep- 
stakes put out of their minds, appeared 
suddenly to increase in height. A 
dozen commands were hurled at our 
heads; we were enjoined to stand up, 
to stand smartly to attention, to 

“Adjust your head-dress, there—you 
with the big ears!” to keep our head 
and eyes to the front, to “Put that 
cigarette out, will you!” to “Stop that 
talking, there, won’t you!” to “Cut 
out that shuffling, there, +++ you!” 

There was a silence that could be 
felt. Quiet footsteps were then heard 
approaching the bandstand. Presently 
an officer appeared in the doorway— 
two officers, one wearing a clerical 
collar, one not. Apparently by clock- 
work, Corporal Welt was impelled 
spasmodically towards the newcomers; 
his approach to a position of attention 
was a masterpiece of ceremonial 
display, and sounded like a short burst 
of machine-gun fire; his hand flew to 
the salute like a spring released, 
palsied at his brow for a moment and 
flashed down to his side with a force 
that all but tore it from its socket. 

The padre returned the salute 
gently, semi-humorously, and unslung 
his respirator. “Thank you, Corporal,” 
said he, a simple phrase which caused 
the corporal to execute a further 
selection of lightning complimentary 
gestures, after which his colleagues 
sprang to attention with a noise like 
a single whipcrack and followed him 
from the scene, glancing neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

We were too impressed by the sight 
of our first officers to pay any but 
superficial attention to what they had 
to say. We did gather, however, that 
it was their sole desire to help us in 
any little problems that might trouble 
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us, and that we were on no account to 
hesitate to seek their advice on any 
matter whatsoever, domestic, financial, 
disciplinary or spiritual. They would, 
it seemed, be constantly at our beck 
and call. The padre brought to our 
notice a number of deserving funds 
to which we could be privileged to 
subscribe one-eighth of one day’s pay 
annually, merely by signing a slip of 
paper; and the Flight-Lieutenant, it 
appeared, had a scheme of indirect 
insurance which he would willingly 
expound to us when he had more 
time; meanwhile he would leave some 
more slips of paper with us for our 
signature. 

The atmosphere which prevailed was 
one of quiet friendliness and genuine 
anxiety to help, to answer questions, 
to put doubts to flight. 

It was Second-class Aircraftman 
Gunthorpe who again took his courage 
in both hands and endeavoured to 
formulate an inquiry about a pot of 
strawberry jam, but before he had 
made himself clear, Corporal Welt 
sprang in smartly through the door 
and announced with the greatest 
respect that he would now be obliged 
to march us off for 4 medical examina- 
tion, and the officers were too polite 
to do anything but withdraw in 
Corporal Welt’s favour. 

It is thought that the announcement 
of the sweepstake winner will be made 
at some later date. Probably when we 
have all been posted: to other Stations. 


° ° 


False Quantity 


JHEN Sophie jilted me in search 
Of other men for trophy, 
It did not leave me in the lurch: 
I had my phil-o-sophy. 
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